CHAPTER XX
THE VALUE OF MULTIPLICATION OF INSTANCES, OR RJEE
INDUCTION
1. IT has olten been thought that the essence of inductive argu-
ment lies in the multiplication of instances. " Where is that
process of reasoning," Hume inquired," which from one instance
draws a conclusion, so different from that which it infers from
a hundred instances, that are no way different from tiiat single
instance ?" I repeat that by emphasising the number of the in-
stances Hume obscured the real object of the method. If it
were strictly true that the hundred instances are no way different
from the single instance, Hume would be right to wonder in what
manner they can strengthen the argument. The object of in-
creasing the number of instances arises out of the fact that we
are nearly always aware of som difference between the instances,
and that even where the known difference is insignificant we may
suspect, especially when our knowledge of the instances is very
incomplete, that there may be more. Every new instance may
diminish the unessential resemblances between the instances and
by introducing a new difference increase the Negative .Analogy.
For this reason, and for this reason only, new instances are
valuable.
If our premisses comprise the body of memory and tradition
which has been originally derived from direct experience, and
the conclusion which we seek to establish is the Newtonian theory
of the Solar System, our argument is one of Pure Induction, in
so far as we support the Newtonian theory by pointing to the
great number of consequences which it has in common with the
facts of experience. The predictions of the Nautical Almanack
are a consequence of the Newtonian theory, and these predictions
are verified many thousand times a day. But even here the